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TO DUBLIN 


Regular services this summer 




















THE VISCOUNT is the world’s first turbo-prop | 
smooth ... superbly comfortable... 
Inside the 


airliner. It’s fast... 

and pressurized to fly high above the weather. 

air-conditioned cabin you sit in cushioned, armchair ease. There’s 

just a murmur of sound — no vibration at all from the 4 Rolls-Royce 

jet propeller turbines. Beneath big windows the world glides by at 

300 m.p.h. Surprisingly soon — in well under three-quarters of the time 

ordinarily taken — you touch down in Dublin. You step out rested, 
relaxed, fresher than when you started. 

No visa is needed for Ireland by British Commonwealth, American or 

French visitors. Dublin to Shannon air service connects with trans- 

atlantic flights. Information and bookings from your travel agent, or 

BEA or Aer Lingus in London, Telephone : WHltehall 1080. 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 


| 





NO EXTRA COST — but book early! 
NEW VISCOUNT SERVICES START 
AMSTERDAM—MANCHESTER—DUBLIN.. April 11 
LONDON—DUBLIN...................000008 May 25 
PARIS—DUBLIN...............seseeeeseees May 25 


Other Aer Lingus services to Dublin 
from: Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, Bristol, Isle of 
Man and Jersey. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE DONEGAL GAELTACHT 


Trade Enquiries to GAELTARRA EIREANN WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN 

















Attractive Travel Facilities 
and excellent Hotels 


Great IN ortnern R away 


THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
“ ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains 
Modern road buses and coaches 


DAY TOURS 
by Motor Coach and Train 


from Dublin and other centres to 
The Boyne Valley 
Hill of Tara 
Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 
Royal Meath and Louth 
Mountains of Mourne 
Howth Castle 


SUNDAY ‘“‘ALL-IN”’ TOURS 


from Dublin (Amiens St. Station) to 
1954 
Glens of Antrim: 6th June, 4th July, 1st August, 
sth September and 3rd October 

Inishowen Peninsula: 18th July and 22nd August 
Hills of Donegal: 20th June and 19th September 

South-West Highlands: 8th August 

Charges (including meals) from 37/6 to 42/6 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 


at 
BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 
Co. Donegal Co. Down 


(OPEN FROM WHITSUN) (OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 


Timetables, tours booklets and other literature 
giving full details of services and facilities from 


DISTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
(Tel. 42941) 


and 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 
(Tel. 26881) 














all 

that’s best 
on the 

Irish market 





We’re a stone’s throw from Nelson’s Pillar, right in 
the city centre . . . and there are several very good 
reasons why no visitor should miss us. We have 
almost everything you could want to buy. Irish 
linen, every way you can think of, coloured and 
plain, with Donegal, Madeira and Chinese em- 
broidery. We have sparkling Waterford cut glass, 
delicate Carrickmacross lace hankies, Irish poplin 
ties, and delicious lightweight stoles and scarves in 
pastel rainbow colourings. And, of course, we have 
Irish handwoven tweeds, single and double widths, 
in every weight, every pattern. 

We don’t only stock ‘ native’ produce. We’re a big 
department store with a cafe and a beauty shop, and 
a cross-section of European 
markets. . . . French per- 
fumes, scarves and cravats, 
Limoges china, Swiss laces, 
and on... and on. 

If you are coming to Ire- 
land on holidays this year, 
why not send for our 
Visitor’s Brochure which 
includes a useful map of 
Dublin. 








HENRY STREET « DUBLIN 
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The official journal of Foégra Failte, 
the National Tourist Publicity 
Organisation for Ireland. Published 
every two months at 93, Pembroke 
Road, Dublin. 


TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 
DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. 
NEW YORK: Ireland House, 33, East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 
OF MATERIAL 


Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine may be 
reproduced without permission 
provided authorship and source are 
acknowledged. For permission to 
reprint complete articles application 
should be made to the Editor. 





Youghal by LIAM O’LAOGHAIRE 


Ireland in Seven Days 


The County of Bowl Players 
by FLOR CROWLEY 
f 


The Crosier of St. Mel 
by H. A. WHEELER 


Children’s Art in Athlone 
Irish Events 


{ French Writer and Ireland 
by ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


dn Tostal 1954 
28 Castle Leslie, Glaslough 
Tourist Topics 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Muckish, Co. Donegal. Sheephaven Bay in north-west Donegal is one of the most 
beautiful sections of a very beautiful coastline. In a sheltered inlet below majestic 
Horn Head are three picturesque villages : Dunfanaghy, neat and well-kept, famous 
for its many churches ; just beside it Portnablagh, and not far away across the fields, 
Marble Hill, protected by a ring of hills. ' ; : 
This quiet beautiful district offers much to the holiday-maker. There is a choice 
of several sandy beaches, good shooting and fishing, a fine golf course, and the 
mountains Errigal and Muckish inviting the walker and mountaineer. 
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THE PERSONALITY of places grows from their associa- 
tions and Youghal is no exception, for if ever a 
spot gathers to itself the faint aroma of past history 
it is this once famous port of Munster. 

There is, indeed, in the whole of this district a 
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charm that I have found nowhere else. These coves 
and strands that lie about Youghal Harbour, pro- 
tected by gorse and heather-covered headlands, 
carry a memory of ancient days. Even in the pretty 
fishing village of nearby Ardmore with its veneration 


CLOCK TOWER, YOUGHAL 











































of St. Declan, its great round tower, churches 
and holy wells, there is a solitary carved stone 
to say that :-— 


Lewy who died in the sea 

On a day he was fishing 

Is entombed here 

a) In the sanctuary of the grave. 


This unknown man moves silently amongst the 
great ones that Youghal presents as the dramatis 
personnae of its story. And what a story? To this 
town came the first Franciscans to found an Irish 
community. In the Augustinian Priory of St. 
Molanfide at Ballinatray, lies the Norman conqueror, 
‘| Raymond le Gros. The Desmond Wars bring havoc 
to the walled town and Sir Walter Raleigh, its Mayor, 
pursues his career of power and dreams of Eldorado. 
He cultivates his tobacco%and potatoes and entertains 
Edmund Spenser, the poet, at his house of Myrtle 
Grove, which still stands. In St. Mary’s Collegiate 
Chapel the modest tombs of old Crusaders look 
across at the florid mausoleum of Richard Boyle, 
Earl of Cork, heir to the Raleigh conquest, founder 
of Almshouses for poor widows and of the Free 
School from whose windows young William Congreve 
the dramatist, looked out on the busy harbour with 
its ships in from England, Holland, Germany and 
the Indies. Voices of players speak to us across 
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BY LIAM O’LAOGHAIRE 

























































the centuries, for in 1626 Shakespeare’s old company 
from Bankside are here to entertain the citizens 
and include Master John Lowin, the creator of 
Volpone and the second actor to essay Falstaff. In 
1631 there is a petition to Charles I “ that there was 
no place to mount ordinance to defend the harbour 
which had encouraged pirates several times to 
enter the bay and the troops of Cromwell are passing 
through the old Water Gate and sad and bitter 
history is being written. A ferment of cultures is 
taking place and Youghal will never be the same 
again.” 

There is another world recording its story in 
impassioned song, in the lament of the dispossessed. 
The wandering Gaelic poets move like flaming 
torches in the darkness of a nation’s agony. For 
this town knew the turbulent spirit of Red Donough 
MacNamara and the gentle Teig Gaelach whose 
religious poems are still on the lips of old women 
across the river. Piaras MacGearailt of nearby 
Ballymacoda pens his thundering Munster War 
Song :— 

Ever in the morning at break of day 

I race down to the seashore, 

My gaze scanning the horizon 

For the ships of the Strong One cutting their way, 
Sweet and pleasant for Munster it ts 

And for the sorrowing race of kings 

The noise of those ships splitting the waves 
Making towards us with no delay. 


The development of Youghal as a Summer 
watering place goes back to the eighteenth century. 
Its Mall was laid out by the Corporation in 1774 
and here the fashionable society of the day enjoyed 
its coffee, billiards and backgammon. Drum 
Assemblies and Public Breakfasts helped to pass 
the time pleasantly, and the Mall House prided 
itself on carrying a large stock of Irish and English 
papers. 

The location of Youghal at the head of the rich 
Blackwater country gives it an added charm. Lismore 
Castle, the Irish College of Ring and the Monastery 
of Mount Melleray are within easy reach. The coastal 


Above: A weathercock which commemorates Sir 
Walter Raleigh is a well-known landmark in the 
district. Centre: Lismore Castle, Co. Waterford. 
Below: At one time this was Sir Walter Raleigh’s home. 
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beauty spots of Whiting Bay, Ardmore and Knocka- 
doon are supplemented by such ideal picnic grounds 
as Glenbower Wood and Glendine. It is a country 
of wood and river, cove and strand dotted with 
ancient remains, prehistoric monuments, old Abbeys 
and Castles. 

As to Youghal itself it is really two places at once. 
The old town dominated by the memorials of 
history, its main street straddled by the picturesque 
Clock Tower, lies at the foot of a hill terraced and 
vertically cut by pretty lanes of multi-coloured 
washed cottages. This was a town inhabited by 
a hardy seafaring people and controlled by a 
prosperous merchant class. Within living memory 
the harbour used to echo with the bustle of crowded 
shipping in its anchorages, and once when a seamen’s 
strike occurred, the streets rang with the voices of 
marching men raised in the Shanties they knew 
so well :— 

Oh Mexico lies down below 

Heave away Santiago. 

Oh Mexico where the milk and honey flow 
All on the plains of Mexico. 

And in the crowded market places Gaelic and 
English speech mingled in the cries of farmers 
and fisherfolk. 

This Youghal is no longer there except as a 
memory. The emphasis now is on Summer visitors 
and the new modern textile factories which have 
brought a new prosperity. The tradition of the famous 
Youghal lace still exists and the implements of the 
Youghal potter await revival. 

The other Youghal which the visitor will more 
readily find is centred about the fine sandy beach 
at Claycastle. Excellent amenities in the way of 
amusements and accommodation have helped it 
to retain its traditional popularity. Facilities for 
bathing, boating, fishing, golf, and tennis have been 
supplemented in recent years by a greyhound 
track. But if this is all you want you need only half 
of Youghal. The historical ghosts that hover over 
the scene of their activities must smile at the eternal 
pattern of mankind’s search for happiness and 
here in Youghal that happiness may be truly found. 
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Above : The Tomb of the Earl of Cork. Centre : Mount 
Melleray Abbey, founded in 1830 by the Cistercian 
Order. Below: Imokilly Castle, Castlemartyr, Co. Cork. 
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NEAR OUGHTERARD, CO. GALWAY 
POISONED GLEN, DUNLEWY, CO. DONEGAL 
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Ireland in Seven 
Days 


These short tours are arranged so that they may be 
made by bus and train and are based on the normal 
timetables. Although the tours start and finish in 
Dublin, it should be noted that they are circular 
and could, in fact, be started from any point on the 
route given. 


They are intended only for the visitor-in-a-hurry and 
it ts hoped that this introduction to Ireland will inveigle 
some into returning again for a longer holiday. 


FIRST DAY 


Dublin/Sligo 

Arrive Dublin 

Morning train/bus to Sligo 
Afternoon at Sligo 

Night at Sligo 


What to see 

Sligo—consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. Io. 
The most important town in the north-west, it lies 
between Lough Gill and Sligo Bay. Close at hand 
is tiny Inishfree, immortalised by W. B. Yeats’ 
“ The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” The district has much 
to offer the angler, the antiquarian and the 
holidaymaker. 


SECOND DAY 


Morning at Sligo 

Mid-day bus to Achill Island (via Ballina and 
Westport) 

Night on Achill Island (Keel, Dooagh, Dugort) 

At this stage our itinerary turns south to County Mayo, 

but it is worth noting that a most attractive alternative 

route might be conveniently followed by taking a bus 

north into County Donegal. 

This is a region famous for its scenery—with a 
beautiful, much indented coast, .a great mass of 
mountains cut by many picturesque glens and many 
lakes. Apart from the attractions of its many coastal 
resorts it is also known for the island retreat of Lough 
Derg which, with its famous pilgrimage, is one of the 
most celebrated of Ireland’s holy places. 

For further details see the OFFICIAL GUIDE 
TO DONEGAL and Holiday Information Leaflet 
No. 33. 
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THIRD DAY 


At Achill Island 

Night on Achill 

What to see 

Achill, lying off the west coast and joined to the 
mainland by a bridge, is Ireland’s largest island. 
It abounds in splendid bathing places and offers 
plenty of scope for walking and mountain-climbing. 
In the April to July season one may see giant basking 
sharks being caught by the local fishermen. Their 
livers provide valuable oil whilst the carcases are 
converted into fishmeal for animal feeding. 


FOURTH DAY 


Morning bus (via Castlebar) to Galway 
Afternoon/evening at Galway 

Night at Galway 

What to see 

Galway—consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. 20. 
The Church of St. Nicholas which was founded 
in 1320 is of particular interest, as Christopher 
Columbus is said to have prayed there on his way 
to discover the New World. 


continued on page 33 
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ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, DUBLIN 
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THE COUNTY 





OF BOWL PLAYERS 





THE Corkman who has never thrown a bow! is as 
rare a specimen as the Corkman who has never 
pucked a “ shotar”’—and I have never met a man 
between Muintervara and the Blackwater who 
could truthfully say that he had never done either! 

Your car swings around the winding bend of a 
country by-road any Sunday afternoon. You find 
your immediate front packed close with a surging, 
shouting concourse of excited Corkmen, many 
arguing, a few mutely agreeing, others volubly 
dissenting, but all good humoured, friendly, ready 
to flare-up at a gesture, equally ready to shake 
hands at a smile. They are Corkmen at a bowling 
match—and between us, the bowl-playing fraternity 
of the Rebel County, there exists an underlying 
freemasonry of friendship which rarely fails to 
smooth over the occasional differences which arise 
between us as a result of keen rivalry and sub- 
stantial wagering. 

We clear a way for your car to pass through. Then 
we forget you. That is, unless you elect to stop 
a while and become one of us for an afternoon. 


Io 


Bowling is an energetic sport making 
demands on muscles as well as skill. 


Then we accept you unreservedly, for there is no 
snobbery on a bowling-road, and while you or I 
or the other fellow may be Mr. This or Mr. That 
or Mr. Something Else on Saturday or on Monday, 
we are Jack or Jim or Mike on Sunday at the Score. 

Ask any one of that thousand or so around you 
what it is all about, all this shouting and wagering 
and gesticulating and he will tell you that this 
bowler is playing that one for a stake of £200— 
sometimes less, often more—from a certain point, 
a gate-way, or a cross-roads, or a public-house 
door, to a certain other fixed point, again a gateway 
or a pillar or a roadside telegraph pole, anything 
from two to three miles distant, and the winner 
is the man who covers the journey in the least 
number of throws of the bowl. 

Who arranges all this, you enquire, and the 
reply is that one man from both sides “ binds ” 
the score in advance, fixes the date, the distance 
to be played, the time of starting, and often the 
stake to be played for, the “binding” money 
being anything from one pound to five from each 








Mickey Walsh, a publican by 
weekdays, acts as marker for 
Red Crowley. He first indicates 
the point at which Red should 
aim and then goes 300 yards or 
so along the road to mark the 
spot with his tuft of grass. 
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side which is handed over to a neutral party as a 
surety that both bowlers will be present and ready 
at the time and place fixed for the score. 

You will notice the term “‘ score ” creeping into the 
conversation with increasing frequency. It is the 
technical term applied to a bowling match, a legacy 
of the days when a match was regularized at twenty 
bowls, or throws, from which we still have the old 
but rapidly disappearing expression ‘“‘a score of 
bowls.” Technically, the term “score” is by no 
means correct at the present day, for a normal 
score extends to as many as thirty or more throws, 
depending entirely upon the difficulty of the road 
and the standard of the men engaged. 

The bowl—pronounced to rhyme with “ owl” 
—is handed to you, a 28-oz. perfectly round ball 
of crude iron, deceptively small to look at, deceptively 
heavy to handle, deceptively simple to throw— 
until you try it, and then, unless you have grown 
up with a bowl in your hand, you will find that 
smooth, controlled run-in, the open, rapid under- 
hand swing, the exact synchronization of foot 
and arm action so essential to good bowling; you 
will find these exceptionally difficult to master if 
you have not mastered them as a boy. They look 
easy when performed by an expert—the whole 
business of bowling looks easy when performed 
by an expert. But it is far from being easy; bowling 
is far from being a game of mere haphazard luck, 
as some folks seem to imagine. 

If you follow the score to the finish you will 
see this for yourself. You will see that, though a 
man’s supporters may shout for him and encourage 
him in a dozen subtle ways, it is his arm and his 
skill that must direct the bowl, and his courage 
that must fight out a hard finish to the last trying 
throw of the day. 

You have been told that the stake is £200, and 
you puzzle at this. Surely, you suggest, the two 
bowlers did not lay down all the money themselves. 
By no means, you are told; the stake is “‘ made-up ” 
in a communal way, each supporter of both men 
“‘ putting down” a share, might be £1 or £5 or 
more according to the means and enthusiasm of 
individual backers. Both sides arrive at a fixed 
figure, the stakes are then checked and handed 
over to some independent third party who accepts 
responsibility for the entire sum until the score 
is finished, when he hands over the combined 
stakes to the winning side. The stake is then paid out 









































to the original supporters of the victorious player, 
each man drawing double what he “ put down,” 
and each man putting in “ The Cap,” specially 
held out for the purpose, a commission of 2/— to 
every {1 he won for the bowler who won the score. 

Big finance, this, you may think. But bowling 
carries with it a financial side that might well surprise 
a stranger. For example, there was the case of 
the great McCarthy—Quirke of Clonakilty, who 
in two seasons, 1925 and 1926, won as much as 
£6,000 in stake money alone for his backers. And 
this did not include what they won in side-bets 
during the scores, bets made privately with individual 
members of the other man’s backers, which bets 
very often amounted to far more than the original 
stake money. 

The years 1925 and 1926 were no exceptions. As 
recently as the second Sunday of last July a score 
was played at Enniskeane, County Cork, for a 
stake of £350—and this sum was no more than 
a fraction of the money won and lost in side bets. 
Many of the great champions of the past, men 
who had long terms at the top of the game—Buck 
McGrath, Scotty Leonard, Bill Bennett, Tim 
Delaney, ‘“‘ Red” Crowley, to mention no more 
than a few—these men must have won thousands 
of pounds for their backers during their bowling 
careers. 

You enquire about the background of bowl- 
playing. Well, it goes back into the mists of early 
history—The Red Branch Knights had their 
“Ball Game,” and early form of ball throwing 
from which it is believed bowl-playing has 
developed. Bowling has been practised down 
through the centuries, not only in Cork but all 
over Ireland. It has died out in most counties 
outside of Cork—though Armagh and Mayo are 
still bowling counties to some extent, and efforts are 
being made to arrange meetings between the 
players of those counties and the men of Cork. 
Incidentally, a form of the game is also played 
in Holland and Germany—Klootschieten it is called 
—the two Kloot throwers from Menthe, Holland, 
have already been in Cork to study the technique 
of our bowlers and to consider the possibility of 
establishing international matches. 

But with all this, and with all its popularity, 
bowling is still an illegal game, made so more 
than two centuries ago by a British administration 
on the pretext that it was a “dangerous and 
revolutionary game.” Revolutionary perhaps, but 
certainly no more dangerous than any other well- 
organised and carefully executed game. 
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THE CROSIE 





AMONG THE MOST characteristic objects which have 
come down to us from the days of the Celtic Church 
in Ireland are the portable shrines or reliquaries 
intended to safeguard either some portion of the 
body of an early abbot or bishop or some object, 
generally a book, a bell or a staff, associated with 
such a person. At first sight the Crosier of St. Mel 
would not be taken for a reliquary, but in common 
with the other so-called crosiers of pre-Norman 
Irish origin, of which some forty survive either in 
whole or in part, it is in reality a crosier-shrine 
or staff-shrine, designed to embellish and protect 
a venerated relic, the wooden baculus or stick, 
generally with a crooked head, which had supported 
a saint or venerated abbot. 

St. Mel, the patron of the diocese of Ardagh, is 
said to have received episcopal orders from St. 
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OF ST. MEL 


Patrick himself. The exact place of origin and 
previous history of the crosier-shrine which now 
reposes in St. Mel’s Diocesan College, Longford, 
are not known, but it is traditionally associated 
with the saint and it is possible that the staff of 
yew-wood which forms its core may really have 
belonged to him. This is, however, entirely con- 
cealed by bronze sheeting. The Crosier of St. Mel 
in its present form is dated on grounds of style to 
the eleventh century, some 600 years after the 
days of St. Mel, though it may well have been 
originally enshrined at an earlier date. For some 
reason most of the existing Irish crosier-shrines 
belong to this period, though earlier examples are 
known. 

St. Mel’s Crosier is now about three feet in length, 
but was presumably once longer, as it lacks the 


The front portion of the crosier head contains this little 
figure of an ecclesiastic holding a crosier in his left hand. 


by H. A. Wheeler 











lower end tapering to a point which is normally 
found in complete specimens. The general shape 
is that of a crook-headed walking-stick. Ornament 
is confined to the head and three (probably originally 
four) swellings or knops. There are traces of gilding 
on these portions, the ornament being of the usual 
closely interlaced type, arranged in a series of small 
panels of various shapes. Originally there were many 
circular studs of amber, enamel or glass on the head, 
but only two of these are still in position. There 
is no trace of the cresting which normally surmounts 
the heads of Irish crosiers, but the head has 
unfortunately been broken and clumsily repaired 
in two places, so that it is quite possible that it 
originally had a crest. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the decoration is the little figure of an 
ecclesiastic in fairly high relief, holding a crosier 
in his left hand, framed in a niche edged with silver. 
This is to be found on the drop, the vertical front 
portion of the crosier-head. There are marks of an 
inscription inside the crook, but these are not plain 
enough to allow of its being read. This is unfortunate, 
as such inscriptions, as on the Lismore Crosier, 
frequently name the artificer who carried out the 
work and the person, generally a king or an 
ecclesiastic, who ordered the shrine to be made. 


Detail of the decoration : Crosier of St. Mel. 
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Athlone, on the River Shannon, has often been described as the 
“capital” of the Midlands. For the tourist 1t has always offered 
an excellent centre from which to visit Lough Ree, with its 
many islands, and Clonmacnois, one of the most celebrated of 
Ireland’s holy places with its eight church ruins, two round 
towers and three sculptured high crosses. 

This article and the photographs which illustrate it, tell of 
anew way in which it has been attracting attention and praise. 


APPROACHING Athlone from any direction one’s eye 
is immediately caught by a hill which dominates the 
neighbourhood. On top of the hill, commanding a 
view which stretches along the Shannon to Lough 
Ree’s tree clad shores, to Clonmacnois, the mountains 
of Leitrim and even to Keeper Hill, stands the school 
named ‘“‘ Our Lady’s Bower.” Its tall spire towers 
majestically over the surrounding countryside. 

La Sainte Union des Sacre-Coeurs, which owes 
its origin to that very remarkable French priest, 
L’Abbé Debrabant, and has houses in France, 
Belgium, England, Italy, and the United States— 
to mention but a few—opened “ Our Lady’s Bower ” 
in 1884. 

Here in recent years local children and boarders 
from all parts of Ireland have been producing some 
quite unusually attractive paintings both as part of 
their schoolwork and in their spare time. 

Athlone, of course, is not unique in this, for in 
Ireland, as in other countries, art classes are playing 





an increasingly important role in the curricula of the 
schools. Their value has long been appreciated by 
specialists, but only within comparatively recent years 
has more general attention been given to it. Now 
exhibitions of the work of children of every age and 
race are not uncommon and the possibilities of this 
aspect of education in self expression are rapidly 
unfolding. 

The results achieved in ‘ Our Lady’s Bower ” 
in Athlone provide a striking example of the quality 
of work which can be achieved and the enthusiasm 
which can be aroused using uncomplicated, straight- 





























forward and unpretentious methods. Indeed it is 
worth noting that no special stress is laid upon the 
art classes at the expense of other subjects on the 
curriculum. They must take their place. 

The procedure at art classes in “Our Lady’s 
Bower ” is simple. The children are provided with 
large sheets of cheap coarse paper on which they can 
experiment without worry of cost; with large easels 
and with jars of already mixed water-colours, each 
with its own brush. 

The colours are mixed in advance in order to save the 
children the process of mixing them, a procedure which 
in unskilled hands often produces muddy pictures. 

Their teacher gives them encouragement, discusses 
possible subjects with them and helps them in solving 


the hundred-and-one problems which they inevitably 
encounter, but never is the way in which a subject 
may be treated dictated. In fact, the children are 
encouraged to find their own personal means of 
expression. 

There are, however, many reproductions available 
for them to gaze at, of painters from every school 
and era, including some of the contemporary masters. 

And the results ? Well, the pictures with their 
gay, clear colours and simple, naive charm speak 
for themselves. The pupils have won prizes for their 
work in London, Paris and far away New Delhi, 
where indeed one of the columnists in The Statesman 
wrote “ If I was asked to give a prize to any particular 
country I should give it to Eire.” 
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Festival 


ARBOR WEEK: This annual event is organised by the 
“Trees for Ireland” Association. In most rural districts 
Arbor Day will be held during this week 10-17 
IRISH WEEK: Irish Week is organised by the National 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Association. 
During this week shops throughout the country will 
feature special displays of Irish goods in conjunction 
with which a Window Dressing Competition will be 
held throughout Ireland ; 14-20 
LA FEILE PADRAIG: (St. Patrick’s. Day). National Holiday. 
Cultural and Industrial Pageant. Sponsored by the National 
Agricultural and Industrial Development Association, 
this annual Pageant features many aspects of Irish 
Industry ; F : ‘ ; é ‘ 17 


Fine Arts 


Edwards-MacLiammoir (Dublin Gate Theatre Productions 
Ltd.) present ‘‘ Othello,” Gate Theatre, Dublin . 1-6 
The Company then goes on a tour which will include 
Limerick, Cork and Belfast . § Mar.-19 Apr. 
DRAMA: Mullingar Little Theatre’s Annual Lenten 
Production, Mullingar, County Westmeath . v-t4 
DRAMA FESTIVAL: The Second Annual Meath Drama 
Festival, C.Y.M.S. Hall, An Uaimh, County Meath 11-28 
GAIETY THEATRE : 

The Festival Ballet 


‘ 1-13 
The Cyril Cusack Company 


15-31 


General Sport 


TABLE TENNIS : North of Ireland Championships, Derry 5-6 
RUGBY : Combined Universities v. Scottish Universities, 


Belfast : : ; ‘ ; ; , 6 
HOCKEY: Junior Inter-Provincials. Ulster v. Munster. 
Dublin ; j ‘ ; : , : 6 
TABLE TENNIS: Ireland v. Scotland. Belfast p BT 


TABLE TENNIS : Connacht Open Championships. Sligo 12-13 
RUGBY: Ireland v. Wales (International). Dublin 13 
GAELIC FOOTBALL AND HURLING : Inter-Provincials, Railway 
Cup Senior Football and Hurling Finals, Croke Park, 
Dublin ‘ 17 
SOCCER : Football League of Ireland v. Scottish Football 
League, Dalymount Park, Dublin 17 
SMALL BORE RIFLE SHOOTING: St. Patrick’s “Day ‘Annual 
Shoot. The Ranges, Drimnagh, Dublin : ‘ 17 
GOLF: Open Medal Competition—Men ; Open Flag 
Competition—Ladies; Open Men’s Fourball v. Bogey, 
Killarney Golf Club, Kerry ; ‘ 17 
TABLE TENNIS: Armagh Open Championships, Armagh 18-19 
GOLF: Open Medal Competition Ladies/Men ; a 
Men’s Foursomes, Killarney, Co. Kerry ; 21 
AMATEUR BOXING: National Senior Championships, 
National Stadium, Dublin . 25-27 


TABLE TENNIS : Irish Open Championships, Limerick 26-27 
Ireland v. Scotland. Dublin : ‘ 27 


HOCKEY : 











Shows 


LIVESTOCK SHOW : Royal Dublin Society’s Show and Sale 
of Pedigree Bulls and Pigs. Dublin. ‘ 2,3,4 
DOG SHOW: Irish Kennel Club’s eae eanaied “— 
Show. Ballsbridge, Dublin . 


Horse Racing 


MALLOW 4 GOWRAN PARK 1s 
NAAS 6 LEOPARDSTOWN 20 
WEXFORD an DOWN ROYAL 24 
AN UAIMH (CO. MEATH) 13 POWERSTOWN PARK 25 
LIMERICK 17 NAAS 27 
BALDOYLE 17 MULLINGAR 31 


APRIL 
An Tostal 


An TOSTAL 1954 commences on April 18th. The 
hundreds of gala events which have been planned for 
the Irish Spring Festival will include The Pageant of 
St. Patrick, Ireland’s First Floral Festival, All Ireland 
Drama Festival, Téstal World Angling Competition, 
and an International Golden Ball Golf Tournament. 
There will be three weeks of pageantry and sport, 
and the hospitality of the entire Irish nation will be 
there to make welcome our visitors from overseas. 


Show 


SPRING FLOWER SHOW: Royal Horticultural Society of 
Ireland’s Spring Flower Show. Mansion House, Dublin 7-8 


General Sport 

TABLE TENNIS: Meath Open Championships. An Uaimh, 
County Meath . ‘ 3 
MOTOR CYCLING: Dublin and District Motor Cycling 
Clubs’ “ Dunlop Scramble.” Curragh, County Kildare 3 
GAELIC FOOTBALL : Ulster Council G.A.A., Dr. McKenna 


Cup. Cavan . | 
GAELIC FOOTBALL : National Football League, first semi- 
final. Croke Park, Dublin in 


GOLF: Open Medal Competitions—Men’ s; ‘Open Medal 
Competitions—Ladies. Killarney, County Kerry 16-17 


GOLF: West of Ireland Championship. County — 
Golf Club . 

MOTOR CYCLING : International Motor Cycle Final. Rocky 
Valley, Kilmacanogue, County Wicklow : i7 


MOTOR RACING : Circuit of Ireland Trial. A// Ireland 17-20 


Horse Racing 


BALDOYLE 3 LIMERICK s 
BALLINROBE 6 CURRAGH 10 
DOWNPATRICK 7 PHOENIX PARK i7 








FAMOUS FRENCH WRITER 


SPEAKS OF IRELAND 





A most interesting book on Ireland has appeared in 
Parts giving the impressions of two French journalists, 
JEAN SONKIN and ANDRE-}. MUTTERER, 
who recently visited this country. The following text, 
translated by JEAN DE MADRE, was written as a 
foreword by ANDRE SIEGFRIED, the eminent 
economist and member of the French Academy who has 
agreed to its reproduction in Ireland of the Welcomes. 





GEOGRAPHICALLY, Europe is divided into vertical 
zones corresponding to its time-belts: thus there 
is a time for Eastern Europe, for Central Europe, 
for Western Europe, each of these belts being 
adapted to a particular climate or atmosphere. 
| But I am tempted to add a Far Western Europe 
which morally. and politically also has its time 
and persoriality “for, though still belonging to the 
old world; it.yér’stands far out-in.the ocean. This 
Ultima_Thule is called-Ireland, 
Aftéf leaving the continent.by plane or England 
bythe Holyhead Mailboat,~there ‘lies ahead_ yet 
another. Eufopean’ land across ‘our ‘route. Above 
all, ‘ Irélarid\ suggests..a_ climate; a\soft..wind pre- 
vailing’ over three-quarters of the .year,~clouds 
continually provided “by the reservoir.of..the~sea, 
D flecting rain showers interrupted by bright interyals 
which bring out the»richéest colours to be~ found 
in_ th®"Worlds.\anearly tropical vegetation along 
the~Coast, washed’ by the-Gulf Stream sss.) This 
* Green Erin} So well named, hasvall\the Softhess 
of a/Maritime-Cclimate-whith suffers no other extremes 
savethose of its-Stertms >\she'is. like“ a’ yessél riding 
the wayes!’ Béing-born. myself\.on “the Channel 
coast, I cannot evoke withoutemotion rhat/constant 
presence of the’ sea. Ireland. is ‘a ‘ship ar anchor 
in Européany waters but \one ‘feels that She has 
already Aaken to the open séa.\, : 

This description might suggest isolation, never- 
theless no other country has felt as ‘much as Ireland 
the contact of our civilisation’s most remote past. 
This Celtic island has in all ages been visited by 
those daring sons of the Mediterranean who came 
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from the heart of the East. Within North-Western 
Europe she was the first to receive the Christian 
Faith and has remained indelibly marked by it ever 
since. Having been converted a long time before 
England, she thus gained seniority in that civilisation 
which has made her, spiritually, one of the most 
advanced societies in our Western hemisphere : 
one is never inclined to include her among the 
simple-minded or primitive peoples. But beware 
of this slight difference which is deeply significant : 
though Ireland embraced Christianity at an early 
stage, she was never Romanized like France or 
England. Perhaps on this account she did not 
absorb the masterly lesson in order and stability 
given by the Roman system, yet on the other hand 
she received from the Church, that idealism and 
humanity out of which springs a spiritual liberty 
that no concern over any social structure can ever 
restrict. Herein, no doubt, lies the secret of her 
literature which resembles no other and whose 
outstanding traits are certainly poetry, fantasy, 
and imagination. 
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Having escaped the Roman conquest, Ireland 
experienced that of the Saxons which gave rise 
to seven centuries of strife and misunderstanding. 
How is it that England, often so wise in political 
matters, did not display her sense of compromise 
usually so successful ? It was not till the twentieth 
century that a modus vivendi was reached between 
London and Dublin. This thousand-year-old struggle 
and resistance has given the Irishman a sense of 
opposition which now seems deeply rooted in 
his character. The daily task of governing may 
suffer from it, but the profit is great for the critical 
mind and likewise for the mind itself! The Western 
mind consisting essentially in free discussion and 
opposition to conformity would die from a one-party 
system or from totalitarianism. Nothing of this 
nature is to be feared from the Irishman whose 
reputation obliges him to be (within the law) 
“against the government.” Wherever he turns up 
is to be found a bracing breath of air, consisting 
in contradictory arguments, in individual outlooks 
of a varying nature, in a galaxy of witticism, humour 
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and satire. It is probably because throughout the 
centuries the Irishman was opposed to the English- 
man, the fantasist to the conformist, the Catholic 
to the Protestant, that so original a character was 
formed. Without this target for practice, the 
pleasure of scandalizing John Bull would not have 
been kept alive, we would not have known Bernard 
Shaw and something would have been lacking in 
the splendour of our civilisation. For it is advan- 
tageous, even for himself, that John Bull should 
have had constantly at his side that restless and 
biting companion, whose proximity though perhaps 
irritating, nevertheless emitted an exciting and 
dynamic stimulus. 

But though conquered, Ireland is also a conquering 
nation, and this may be the most interesting aspect 
of her destiny, for she is constantly abroad bringing 
to others the leaven of her thought or the vitality 
of her emigrants. The Irish were the pioneers of 
Christianity in Europe. Without them the con- 
version of the continent, which is synonymous 
with its civilisation, would have been slower. It 
was also the Irish who, in the nineteenth century, 
powerfully contributed to the peopling both of 
America and of the British Empire. No matter 
where one travels, their descendants are to be 
found. It is often said that the Scotch form the 
framework of the British Empire, but it would 
be just as true to say that the Irish formed the 
leaven: be it in Canada, in Australia, in South 
Africa, their presence is always felt. This is most 
true in the United States and I sometimes think 
that without them the atmosphere of a community 
which was at the outset too exclusively puritanical, 
would have become unbreatheable: they brought 
to American life that element of fantasy, initiative 
and lively intelligence which always characterises 
their actions. Can one imagine New York without 
its Irishmen and can one conceive what the 
Democratic Party would be like without them ? 
Allowing for the fact that the Irish, when they 
succeed—and we notice that this is often—become 
eventually Republicans which means that they 
win on both sides. Should I add that even England 
would be embarrassed had she not her Irish ? They 
are to be found in most parts of this great island, 
in Scotland, in Lancashire, in London and they 
are usually remarked for their individuality, giving 
precious help to the country: it would take a long 
list to enumerate those Irishmen who occupied 
important administrative, military or political posts 
in the British hierarchy. 
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Ireland is thus everywhere, but she is also at 
home and all the more so since she has become 
politically herself, independent and mistress of 
her destiny. The impression which she gives you 
today, far different from the sad memories of the 
famine during the nineteenth century, is one of 
a fine country, rich in agricultural resources, famous 
for its animal breeding, full of excellent specialities 
in food, the land of succulent hams, the source 
of the world-renowned Guinness Stout. At a time 
when certain areas are still suffering from rationing 
and want, the visitor to Ireland has a feeling of 
abundance. Tourists like the welcome and comfort 
of her hotels, placed in a charming countryside, at 
times attractive, at others impressive and which 
modern industry has not yet spoiled. 





The National Park, 
Killarney, Co. Kerry. 










This book brings you round the island, recalling 
its historical background, its architectural gems, 
its coastal or inland scenery, its ancient sites and 
especially its capital, which is one of the most 
beautiful examples of eighteenth-century art to 
be found in the world. But it is not my object to 
repeat what has already been so well done, to tell 
the traveller all that he will find in this sympathetic 
country which an old friendship links with ours. 
May I simply say that a visit to Ireland puts us 
in touch with the very best that Europe has produced, 
whilst at the same time giving us an outlook on the 
world. The Western coast is from this point of 
view full of evocative grandeur. No countryside 
is more remote or mysterious with its isolated 
castles and its hidden gardens of rare trees sheltered 
by walls from the sea wind. But no shores are more 
grandiose than those where rocky cliffs hang over 
the wild sea on whose horizon appear a few more 
island outposts, themselves a refuge for the purest 
Celtic tradition. Geographically this coast is looking 
towards the future, towards that New World which 
is striving to lead the mechanical civilisation of 
our century; but, morally, that extreme fringe 
of Europe is still influenced by what has been 
throughout history of the most supreme value 
to our ancient continent. 





YOU ARE INVITED 


to join in the three weeks of galety 
and nationwide festivity which will 


mark the celebration of 


AN TOSTAL 


Make a note of the dates—April 18th 
to May 9th—of the Irish Spring 


Festival now! 


You have been specially catered for 
in the programme which ranges from 
the spectacular Pageant of St. Patrick 
through all aspects of Trish life and 
culture. Whether your interests lie in 
art galleries and exhibitions, or in 
sports fields and the open air, you will 
have a particularly enjoyable holiday 


in Ireland during Tostal-time. 


And don’t forget... . 
Accommodation will be plentiful and 
reasonably priced and the inconven- 
iences of peak season travel will be 


avoided. 
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In recent issues we have featured Dromoland 
Castle, Co. Clare, and Headfort House, Kells, 
in our series of articles on historic Irish homes. 
Now our attention is drawn to one of the 
outstanding houses in County Monaghan. 

This county has a landscape dominated by 
countless small hills, Although few of them 
rise to more than 1,000 feet there are many 
from which good views may be had over the 
well-tilled undulating countryside, with its lakes 
set here and there between the hills. 

Amongst the prettiest of the county’s 
lakes are Lough Muckno, Lough Emy and 
Glaslough lake... . 
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GLASLOUGH—the Green Lake—fills a hundred 
acres in the north-east corner of Monaghan. Around 
it stretches the demesne which covers the boundaries 
where three counties meet: Monaghan, Armagh 
and Tyrone. It lies within reach of the famous fort 
of Emain Macha, and of the battlefields of Benburb 
and the Yellow Ford. The “‘ Old Wood ” represents 
the site of an ancient forest, known among the 
people as ‘‘O’Hanlon’s Walk,” being the last 
refuge of that famous Rapparee. 

The district was part of the great MacMahon 
territory until the Flight of the Earls. It was then 
confiscated and granted to Sir Thomas Ridgeway. 
In 1660 it was purchased by John Leslie, Bishop 
of Clogher, who had already built his episcopal 
palace at Raphoe and had won the soubriquet 
of the “ Fighting Bishop.” Son of George Leslie 
of Crichie, the “ Fighting Bishop” had, before 
coming to Ireland, been Bishop of the Isles; and 
under Cromwell had declined to cease his episcopal 
functions. Passionately devoted to the Stuarts, in 
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his nineteeth year he rode from Chester to London 
in twenty-four hours to salute the Restoration 
of Charles II. He was too old for the King to make 
him an Archbishop, so he returned to “‘ Castle 
Leslie,” as the estate came to be called. There he 
built a Church overlooking the Lake, where the 
Leslies of that persuasion have been buried ever since. 
He also added brick wings to the old Castle. He 
died in his one-hundredth year in 1671. 
Although his wife was fifty-two years younger 
than himself (he was certainly old enough to be 
her grandfather!) they had a large number of 
children. The family he founded has survived 
in male entail for nine generations. They included 
Deans and Bishops—all of them of the Caroline 
school of thought. The greatest of these was John’s 
eldest son, Charles Leslie, the ‘‘ Non-Juror.” 
Though an Anglican he declined to take the oath 
to William, the ‘‘ Usurper,” and with Bishop 
Sheridan of Kilmore, Bishop Ken of Wells, and 
others, set a noble example in refusing to trample 








CASTLE LESLIE FROM THE LAKE 


on an oath once given. They met the treatment 
which the unjust give to the just, and Charles 
followed the Stuarts to St. Germain in France. A 
portrait of him, painted at that time, now hangs 
in a place of honour in the Dining-Room at Glaslough. 
Charles warred with his pen furiously against 
William—the “ Usurper.” He it was who discovered 
and promulgated ‘The Horrible Massacre of 
Glencoe,” about which he published to the world 
a tract, Gallienus Redivivus, of which even Macaulay 
had to take notice. After the accession of George I 
he was graciously allowed to “come home and 
die in peace.” 

To him succeeded his eldest son, Robert Leslie. 
Robert and his brother Henry were great friends 
of Dean Swift. When the Dean visited his Ulster 
friends in 1730, he wrote them a poem entitled 
Robin and Harry. The manuscript of this poem 
was stolen, but turned up eventually in the South 
Kensington Museum. Robert begot three generations 
of Leslies, each of whom bore the name Charles 








THE COLONNADE 


Powell Leslie. The first became by his marriage 
uncle to the great Duke of Wellington. The second 
had the distinction of voting against the Union. 
Like Sir John Parnell, he refused Castlereagh’s 
bribes and the offer of a Peerage. The Leslies have 
an addiction for lost causes! 

From the time of the Union, the family abandoned 
their house in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and 
continued to represent Monaghan in election after 
election. In the Land War the family seat was 
lost when in 1886 Tim Healy won it from Sir John 
Leslie. Sir John had been created first Baronet 
in 1876. Surviving till 1916, Sir John in his closing 
years was the last living person who had spoken 
to Walter Scott, seen O’Connell in the streets of 
London, heard Macaulay and Faraday, and painted 
among the pre-Raphaelites. 

Sir Shane Leslie, the present head of the family, 
was born in 1885, and succeeded his father as Third 



















Baronet in January, 1944. As his mother, Lady Leonie 
Leslie, was sister to Lady Randolph Churchill, he 
is first cousin to Sir Winston Churchill. Educated 
at Eton and a graduate of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and of Paris University, Sir Shane has been a 
leading figure in the world of literature for forty 
years. From 1916 to 1925 he was Editor of The 
Dublin Review. His own writings are legion. Among 
them the most interesting is, perhaps, The Life of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. By his masterly editing of her 
letters, he rescues from oblivion and from calumny 
the memory of the Catholic lady who was the 
real, though clandestine, wife of George IV. In 
1908 Sir Shane was received into the Catholic 
Church; and since 1921 he has been Chamberlain 
of the Sword and Cape at the Papal Court. 
From the unpretentious but very handsome 
entrance at the end of the village street, a broad 
carefully-tended avenue sweeps gently downwards 

















beneath glorious trees to Glaslough House. Passing 
through a small pannelled Entrance Hall, the Great 
Hall is reached. This is the largest apartment in 
the house. Lying almost due east and west, it is 
lighted by three very tall windows at the western 
end. Marble pillars at the eastern end support a 
painted cornice. The “barrel roof” ceiling is 
treated with open diaper pattern plaster-work. 
Behind the pillars hangs a fine Gobelins tapestry, 
and in the centre of the Hall is an Italian table 
with elaborately carved supports. 

South of the Hall is the great sunlit Drawing- 
Room. Here are hung some of the best pictures 
of the Leslie Collection, including that of Bassano 
over the fireplace. The fireplace is a very fine 
example of majolica work from the hand of Luca 
della Robbia. Sir John had the good fortune to 
purchase it in Rome out of the straw of a passing 
cart on which it was being carried to a dealer’s. 
From the windows of the Drawing-Room there 
is an enchanting view of the terraces, the lake and 
the great wood on the farther shore. Arthur Young, 
who visited Glaslough in 1777, describes how 
“the wood of one hundred acres spreads over 
a fine bold hill and hangs down to the water in 
one deep shade.” 

East of the Drawing-Room is the Dining-Room. 
Architecturally it is a nobly proportioned room, 
which the series of portraits adorning its walls 
makes historic. At a table set in the embrasure 
of one of the windows Sir Shane does most of 
his literary work when at home. 

On the north side of the Hall is the small 
Drawing-Room. Opening from this room is a large 
Winter Garden, from the farther wall of which 
a lovely marble Madonna from the Arsenal at 
Venice looks down on massed blossoms. Another door 
on the north side of the Hall leads to the great 
staircase and the Galleries, now filled with objects 
of great antiquarian and artistic interest. That part 
of the older building which remains now houses 
the Billiard-Room and, far more important, the 
well-stocked Library. 























THE HERBACEOUS WALK 





THE GREAT HALL 
THE DELLA ROBBIA FIREPLACE 
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NEW REDUCED 
CHARGES 
FOR 1954 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 

FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 





CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 
































Model He? . Per Week Model H. P. Per Week 
52/53 RAC 8 £12 12 0 |} New RAC 10 £15 15 0 
Anglia BHP 23.4 $36 Anglia BHP 36 $45 
2/53 RAC 10 £13 13 0 || New RAC 10 £16 160 
Prefect BHP 30.1 $39 Prefect BHP 36 $48 
Ford RAC 16 £18 18 0 || Ford RAC 32.5 |.£2$ 0.0 
Consul BHP 47 $54 V8 Custom} BHP 110 $71 











20% 


TEL 40461 


172-174 PARNELL STREET 


DISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE—IST OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


ALDEN MOTOR GO. CTD 


DUBLIN 
GRAMS WALCAR 
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EXPRESS PASSENGER NIGHT SERVICES (Sundays Excepted) 








( Continued from page 9) 

Spanish influence on the city is also preserved 
in the Spanish Arch and nearby Spanish Parade, 
once the favourite promenade of Spanish merchants 
and their families. 

The Lynch Memorial on the site of the Old Jail 
was erected to James Lynch Fitzstephen who, in 
the thirteenth century, condemned and executed 
his own guilty son, Walter, on that spot. 


FIFTH DAY 

Morning bus (via Oughterard) to Clifden 
Afternoon/evening at Clifden 

Night at Clifden 

What to see 

Consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. 29. 
Clifden is the capital of Connemara and is lo-ated 
in a region of superb scenic grandeur, dominated 
by the Twelve Bens mountain range. It is an ideal 
holiday resort and an excellent centre from which 
to explore what Thackeray has described as “ the 
most beautiful districts that it is ever the fortune 
of a traveller to examine.” There is excellent 


accommodation and, for the angler, numerous 
lakes and rivers where salmon and trout abound. 
SIXTH DAY 

Morning bus (via Cong) to Galway 


Afternoon train to Dublin 
Night at Dublin 


SEVENTH DAY 

Sightseeing at Dublin 

Depart Dublin 

What to see 

Dublin—Consult Holiday Information Leaflet No. 30 
and OFFICIAL GUIDE TO DUBLIN. There is 
a wealth of interest for the visitor in the city’s lovely 
Georgian buildings, its fashionable shopping centres 
where one may purchase such typically Irish gifts 
as tweeds and linen to bring home as souvenirs, 
and in its universities, museums and art galleries. 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF 

We regret that space does not permit the inclusion 
of our usual feature “From the Bookshelf” in this issue. 
It will be resumed in the May/June number of Jreland 
of the Welcomes. 
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SOUTHAMPTON AND COBH TO NEW YORK 


The good life afloat 
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ROM the early morning orange juice to the late- 
night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- & hd 
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gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world ¥ 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito)... \ tome 
or just a simple lover of the best in everything... ; 





“4 So Gz 
REST -RELAX:-RECUPERATE:GO BY 


Melland America Line 


/TS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL: RUN SHIP 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECiL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 , 
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Visttors to lreland 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY 
OR BUSINESS TRIP 
IN COMFORT 


DRIVE YOURSELF 





OR 
RELAX AND BE DRIVEN 
BY A LIVERIED CHAUFFEUR 


CURT CORMACK use 


Hire Drive Cars 


KINGRAM PL., FITZWILLIAM PL. 
DUBLIN 


TELEPHONE 
65328, 66486 


TEL. ADDRESS 
HIRANDRIVE, DUBLIN 
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She Abtistry 
of the tettlier 


Luxuriously appointed, and offering 
the utmost in comfort, the Gresham is 
lreland’s most distinguished hotei. There are 
150 superb bedrooms—60 private suites— 
all rooms with telephone and radio. Radiant 
Heat, Grill Room, Restaurant, Cocktail Bar, Tea 
Lounge. Dancing throughout the season. 
. . . Indeed, an example of the Hotelier’s Art 
at its best. 





Telephone 46881 Telegrams : “ Gresham, Dublin” 
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THE NEW DIESELS ARE FAST 


C.1.E.’s\s NEw DIkskEL SERVICES 

The policy recently adopted by C.I.E. of replacing 
steam locomotives by diesel units on Irish railways has 
produced shorter running times on main line services. 
It is expected that sixty-four of these diesel units will 
be in operation in time for the coming summer season. 

One of the most popular and attractive diesel services 
now in operation is that which runs from Kingsbridge 
to Cork in the morning and its counterpart which returns 
from Cork in the evening. The 1654 mile journey is covered 
in a little over three hours at an average speed of 55 m.p.h. 
Among the other high-speed diesel services now in 
operation are those between Dublin and Tralee, Limerick, 
Galway, Westport, Rosslare Harbour, Sligo, Waterford; 
Limerick and Sligo. On the Dublin—Waterford and the 
Dublin-Sligo lines the entire passenger service is provided 
by these units. 

Already some diesel units are in extensive use on the 
Dublin suburban lines to Bray and Greystones and their 
use will be extended to the Cork-Youghal, Cork—Cobh 
and the Waterford—Tramore sections. 

Some of C.I.E.’s diesel trains contain a pair of railcars 
with power units and an intermediate coach and buffet 
car. All coaches, both power units and intermediate, are 
fitted with tables for the service of meals or light refresh- 
ments, whilst an attractive feature of the buffet car is a 
well-equipped cocktail bar. 

These new diesel trains have already proved extremely 
popular with the travelling public and there has been 
a noticeable increase in passenger traffic on the lines 
over which they run. 


TOURIST 














. AND COMFORTABLE 


AUTOMATIC RESERVATION: AER LINGUS 

Claimed to be the world’s most modern automatic 
seat reservation system, the “‘ Reserveyor ”’ is now installed 
in the Aer Lingus booking office in O’Connell Street, 
Dublin. Using this push-button system a passenger may 
book a seat on a plane in three minutes. It contains 
twenty-five ‘“‘ Flitemaster” units which can cope with 
a total of 6,000 bookings daily. 

The unit shows at a glance the accommodation available 
on all flights on a particular route on any day. Thus if 
a flight is fully booked, the operator can, at once, offer 
prospective passengers seats on alternative flights. 

As Mr. Childers, Minister for Posts and Telegraphs, 
said at the official inauguration . . . “ Tourists expect 
us to be as slick and as efficient as the very best travel 
operators in the most efficient country in the world, and 
the institution of this apparatus is a contribution towards 
providing that slickness....” 


MAPS FOR THE JOURNEY 

The best can nowhere be got out of Tourism without 
the aid of maps. This need is well met in the case of 
Ireland by the official small scale maps of the Ordnance 
Survey, whose }-inch, }-inch and 1-inch to the mile maps 
as well as the 1 : 500,000 (approximately 8 miles to 1 inch) 
scale map of all Ireland are suitable for tourist use. These 
maps are obtainable through any bookseller, especially 
those who are Ordnance Survey Agents, in the principal 
cities and towns or by post direct from the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Phoenix Park, Dublin, which will supply 
indexes (key diagrams) and any other relevant information 
on request. 
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In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


* 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 


Good travel facilities are provided during 

the holiday season from Belfast and other 

touring centres to beauty spots and places 

of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 

Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne, 
etc. 


EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 
Popular conducted tour (7 days ) with head- 
quarters at Larne. All-in cost: £11 11 0. 
Luxury conducted tour (6 days) with 
accommodation at Newcastle and Portrush. 


All-in cost £18 18 0 


LEADING HOTELS 


BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LARNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINENHALL STREET, BELFAST 
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RUNS 


SELF DRIVE 


CAR HIRE 
ALSO CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 


@ Ireland’s largest fleet—over 100 
latest models. Unlimited mileage 
rates available. 


@ Arrivalsmet Shannon Airport, Cobh, 
Rosslare, Belfast, Dun Laoghaire. 


Write to-day 
for free 
illustrated 

brochure, hotel guides, routes, etc. to Head Office, 


Dept. I.0.W., 33a Upper O’Connell St., DUBLIN, 44701 /2: 
Grams “ Drive ur Self.’’ Branches at 18 Hawkins St., 
DUBLIN 71655, 7 Crofton Ave., DUN LAOGHAIRE 87115, also 
at 14 Cook St., CorK 22357, Limerick 


a 


VASTLY INCREASED COMMISSIONS 


TO 
TRAVEL AGENTS 
Send for our special agreement 


Our Travel Bureau will make enquiries, reserva- 
tions and arrangements for you free of charge. 
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Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. 












The Vale of Avoca... Blarney... 
Heaven’s reflex, Killarney . . . tropical 
Parknasilla... Galway Bay... Achill... 
Sligo ... Donegal ... Derry ... Giant’s 
Causeway .. . Belfast . . . see these and 
lreland’s many other famous beauty 
spots by C.1.E. (lreland’s Transport 
Company). Conducted luxury motor 
coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 10-day 12- 
day), diesel express trains, Go-As-You- 
Please tours, Radio Train day trips. Ask 
your travel agent about these delightful 
ways of discovering Ireland or write 
C.1.E., Public Relations Department, 
59 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


ENQUIRIES :— U.S. and CANADA - Irish Railways Offices, New York, 
FRANCE-—British Railways Office, Paris. 


IRELAND 
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C Me cesel Co DS chin eh COM? lote wethoul 
A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GUINNESS 


We hope that when in Dublin you will find time 

























to visit us at St. James’s Gate Brewery and see 
how the world-famous Brewers produce their 
famous stout. Special Guides are available, 
except on Bank Holidays, to conduct parties on 
tours of inspection. All you have to do is to 
call at the Visitors’ Reception Room, St. James’s 
Gate, Dublin, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 


from Mondays to Fridays or at 11 a.m. only on 


1 

' Saturdays. (Bus No. 21 from College Green, 

1 E : ? 

Dublin.) Children under 12 are not admitted, 

1 
it 
‘| ] Blazing a cask in the Cooperage, where casks are made and repaired. 
LL 2 The Hall of Pillars, where barley is converted into malt. 
1 
if ¥ This is one of the Coppers in which Guinness is boiled with the hops. 
’ 4 The Loading Wharf on the Liffey whence Guinness is sent to all parts of 
G.E.2084 the world. 
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